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as well as a geographical entity degenerated to the state of a
province annexed to the domain of some foreign power.

Of the first four great eastern monarchies which counted
the land of Iraq amongst their possessions, three were centred
in the mountain country which we now call Persia or Iran.
Since, then, we have up till now considered Persia and Central
Asia rather vaguely as the ' Iranian highlands' from which
families of prematurely cultured people issued into the plain
in the remoteness of prehistory, or as the country of the
Elamites whose spasmodic contacts with Babylonia and
Assyria had only occasionally to be noted, we should now
perhaps study more carefully the contemporary map of the
great plateau and its surrounding mountains.

Its south-western edge is clearly defined by a formidable
range of mountains, whose winter snow becomes easily visible
on a clear day a few miles out from Baghdad. This range, or
rather, succession of ranges, stretches from the head of the
Persian Gulf almost to Lake Van, parallel to the courses of
the two rivers, that is, from south-east to north-west. Beyond
this barrier we now see, in the north, Media roughly aligned
with the province of Assyria, and with its traditional capital
at Ecbatana; aligned with Babylonia is Susiana, centred
around Susa, the most ancient Persian capital of all. Persis,
flanking the Persian Gulf, is separated by a vast central desert
from Parthia, which lies east of Media and the Caspian Sea.
If we add to these Bactria, which almost equates to the north-
ern provinces of modern Afghanistan, reaching northwards
to the Oxus, and finally the mountain countries west of the
Indus, we shall have outlined as much of the Middle East as
is pertinent to the pre-Christian history of Iraq and, for that
matter, shall have reached the eastern frontiers of the world,
as known in those days.

During the later years of the seventh century B.C. a new
power had been growing in this land beyond the mountain
barrier, and showed signs of being about to issue through its
western defiles into the plain. The first arrivals were the
Medes, and we have already, in the last chapter, seen the
Semitic plain-dwellers recoil from their impact. They easily
possessed themselves of Assyria, and Babylon accepted an
alliance which practically amounted to vassalage. But in the
meanwhile amongst their own mountains the seat of